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7, he Gece py and Purpoſe . this Wark 


IEE difficulty of propagating ſome 
© ſhrubs im the common way, and 
0 . the ſhall,” ncreaſe that can be 
made from others by all the uſual 
methods, brought” it into my thoughts to 
try whether ſome expeditious manner could. 
not be invented of raiſing a large number. 

EvERY NURSERYMAN will "be glad to 
know this; for if he can, when he has got 
a new. ſhrub, \ raiſe;/ewentys. or thirty in- 
ſtead of three or four, it will be a gteat in- 
creaſe for his profit”: and in the ſame way, 
a Oceans. hen ſuch a thing falls into 
his hands, will be” better pleaſed to ſup- 
ply all his friends at once, Than a few at a 
time, — 8 not oblige all under the compaſs 
of many years. I thought the thing might 
be done, and that made ne teſolve not to 
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be diſheartened at one or two trials: and 


my honoured maſter” has cncouraged me 5 
by giving me opportunities to make the 
experiments, and looking upon. their pro- 
greſs himſelf, er 8 

Ir is about a year ſince I began the expe- 


riments; and between that time and this, 


I have tried chem various ways upon'four- 
and-twenty kinds of trees and ſhrubs of 
the fruit and flowering- kinds; not truſt- 


ing to one or two ſamples of each, but uſing 
ſeveral dozen of every kind, and try ing them 


in, all the different conditions of culture, 
according to their nature, from the ſtove to 
the open air. By theſe means the experi- 
ments amounted to many hundreds; and as 
I kept a conſtant journal of them all, .which 
I have here faithfully tranſmitted to the pub- 
lic, every one will ſee how far each me- 
thod ſueceeded, and which deſetyes the pre- 


ference. | 
CHAT»... 
O ProrAcarION by' the Bus. 


T HE propagation of trees by layers and 
_. cuttings, ſhews, that if a piece of any 
kind be planted in the ground in ſuch man · 


ner that it rakes root below, the upper part 


will ſoon furniſh all the reſt, and become a 
perfect tree. If roots can be thus obtained, 


the reſt follows in the courſe of mae 
el ochnah | ut 


( = 
But this is not untverlzl; for ſome trees will. 
not take root in either of theſe ways; and 
if they would, ill the number is but ſmall 
that can be obtained by them, becauſe it is 
but a cortain part of the branches a tree can 
ſpare for that purpoſe. ' 
Ox examining, the cuttings which have 
failed, 1 have always found "that the miſ- 
chance happened by the rotting of that part 
of the cutting which was expected to ſend 
forth the roots: for the danger is when it 
has been freſh cut, and has tio bark to co- 
ver it. I thought it natural, that if a me- 
thod were uſed to keep that part from de- 
cay, all thoſe cuttings would grow, which 
we uſually fee fall: and communicating my 
thoughts to a gentleman of knowledge, he 
not 'only confirmed my opinion by his own, 
but gave me à receipt for preſerving the 
ends of cuttings from rotting : and deſired 
me to try it afterwards upon ſmaller pieces 
than ſuch as arc commonly uſed ; and upon 
ſingle buds. | 
Every leaf upon the branch of a tree 
or ſhrub, has uſually 2 young bud in its 
boſom ; and it is certain each of theſe 
buds has in it the rudiment of a tree of the 
ſame kind: therefore it appeared reaſonable 
to think that every branch might afford as 
many new plants'as there were leaves upon 
it, provided it were cut into ſo many pieces, 
and this ſame dreſſing could prevent the 
B 2 raw 
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raw ends of each piece from 6 ing. The 
advantage of. ſuch a pradtice appeared very 
plaialy, for it muſt give. many planis, for 
one, and the thing ſeemed fo agreeable to 
reaſon, hat I reſolyed to wa 
Many\ mixtures of. reſinous ſubſtances 
have been propoſed on this head, undgrthe 
names of cements and ve 3 munimics, 
by Agricola and others; but the very be 
upon > careful and repeated e 
have found to be this: | 
MELr together, in a large, carthen pip» 
ken, two pound and a half of common 
itch, and half a pound of turpentine. 
hen they are, melted, put in three quar- 
hors of an ounce of powder of aloes; ſtir 
them all together and then ſer the matter 
on fite; When it has flamed a moment, c- 
ver it up cloſe, and it will 89 out ;. then 
melt it well, and fire it again in the ſame 
manner. This muſt. be done three times: 
it muſt be in the open air, for it would 
fire a houſe; and there muſt be a cover for 
the pipkin ready. After it has burns: the 
laſt time, melt it again, and put in thre 
ounces of yellow wax ſhred very t in, an 
, fix drams of maſtich in powder. Let it all 


melt together till it is perfectly. well mixed; 


then ſtrain it through a coarſe cloth in a 
pan, and ſet it by to cool. 


When this is to be uſed, a piece of it 
muſt be broke off, and kt over a very gen- 
tle 
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Ye fire io ſang pipkin : it mult land 2ilk + 
it is juſt ſoft enough to ſpread upon the 


part of the cutting where it is wanted, but | 


it muſt. not be very hot. It is the quality 


of this dreſſing to kecp om vet entirely. . 
The part which is covered with it, will ne- 


ver decay while there is any principle of life 
in the reſt; and this being-ſecured, nature 


will do the buſineG of the growing. This 


1 have found true in practiee: and by re- 
peated trials, in more kinds than one, I 
have found that I could taiſe from any piece 
of a branch, as many good plants as there | 
were leaves upon it. 
Novxuben the third, 1757, I took off 


four dozen leaves of the common LAUREL, 


with the bud catire in the boſom of each 


leaf; and every thing being in readineſs, I 


cut the wounded part ſmooth, wiped it dry; 
and covered it with ſome of the dre ſſing. 

I-planted them in four pretty large pots, 
one dozen in each. The mauld in theſe 
pots, Was made extremely fine; and I plant- 
ed them by making very ſmall. openings, 
and. letting in the baſe of the leaf juſt fo far 
that the top of the bud might not be wholly 


excluded from the benefit of the air. 1 ga- 


thered the fine mould carefully about each 
bud, and preſſed it every way cloſe, to keep 
the bud in its upright poſition, and prevent 
the air from coming too eaſily to the part 
hence the growth of fibres was to be ex- 
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buds-in' all the pots; ?? ol 
Onx pot I ſet up to the am in . 
7 ” would unter: a warm ſouth wall; another 
I I et id the ſame manner, but without that 
ſhelter ; the thitd 1 ſet in the reen-houſe, . 


oP and th e fourth in the ſtove. The intent of 
1 - theſe different places; was che what effect 


uch variation would take in the growth; 
Irhe ſlove naturally inclining all 4-4 oh to 
"poor" ſoanier, ©. 718! 

{I GAVE every one of cthermehe 4 care 
| * attendance that it was natural to allow 

to young plants; and no other. They had 

waterings in the common courſe, and thoſe 
in the open air were ſhelrered by SE 

In the ſeverity of the winter. 

I nxAMIveD them Janvary the fourth. 
Every bud in the pot which was in the 
ſtove had formed a good plant two ale 
high, and with lufficient robts. 7 

Tuosk in the open air were alive, bot 
had made ſmall progreſs. I examined theſe 
laſt again APRIL the 12th, and almoſt all of 
— had made ſhoots, and had got good 
ot, and were in a fair growing condition. 

- THESE plants require only the common 
care aſterwards. They are to be removed 
into a nurſery-bed at ſeven inches high; 
aad they will thus make, by a _ growth, 
* > drany PAY ſhrobs. - 
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Tus 1 found f t as many plants mige 
be obtained As, there were buds upon the 
branch. The experiment may be uſed t 
hardy trees of more value, and the waſh 
of i it "i yery plain, 

 Maxcn 5, 1757, 1 took off a branch of 
4 White poplar, on which were a great 
many buds. I cut this into as many pieces 
as there were buds upon it, cutting the 
| branch through at equal diftances between 
every two bude. I thus had a great many 
pieces of it. each about an inch in length, 
with the two ends raw, and with a bud 
nearly in the middle between them. I 
ſmoothed the wounded ends of theſe, 
and having ſome of the dreſſing ready 
melted, I wiped them very dry, and ſpread 
it all over the cut part of each extremity, 
leaying the reſt of the piece, which was 
covered with the bark, naked. I planted 
them in pots in the ſame manner as the 
buds of laurel. 

. APRIL 29, I examined theſe, and found 
they had produced ſo many excellent and 
healthy plants; every plant was upright, 
ſtraight, well-looking, and thtee or four in- 
ches high; and they had all very good roots. 

IT is eaſy to ſee how this experiment may 
be extended; and perhaps there are very 

ew hardy ſhrubs which will not ſucceed hap- 
pily by it The laws of vegetation arc the 
lame, whether the plant come from an * 

4 li 
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OP 1, IMO 
I dicch-fide, or «hi cage of an Atnirlcan 
Jake ;, from the hills of one of theſe coun» 
tties, or the mountains of the other; no 
is there any reaſon to aden thoſe. from 
warmer climates, will refüle this coutle G 
re in the ſtoves wherciti We keep 
nnn een TT 
Ir this prove true upon experience, which 
1 have happily found in ſome late inſtances, 
here is a method of increaſe which may be 
extended to all trees and ſhriibs that have 
buds, and we ſhall be able to raiſe much 
greater numbers, and with much more caſe, 
than by any way that is yet Known, 16 
became me to try the experiment itſelf up- 
on the eaſieſt ſubjects, and ſuch as were 
moſt likely to ſhew its ſucceſs : for the en- 
quiry was, whether this could be brought 
about in nature. Others may aſſiſt in the 
extending the experiments to more kinds; 
tis certain the principles of vegetation al- 
low of it, | 1 
Ax THE SAME TIME that I prepared theſe 
buds of the poplar juſt named, with the 
parts of the cntire branch, I took off ſom 
others with only ſo much of the wood as 
was ſufficient to keep them entire z not cut- 
ting the branch through, but only takin 
the buds from the fide of it with a ſmal 
piece of the bark and wood. I ſmoothed 
rheſe parts, wiped them dry, covered them 
with the dreſſing, and planted them in pots, 
| = 
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im the ſame manner, and with the ford 


care as the others. They had all the ſame 
advantages, but the ſucceſs was not equal. 
Some of them made very good plants, but 
others failed: Hor were the plants produced 
from thoſe which faccceded, nearly ſo fine 
as thoſe from the others. | 

"FROM thts Oisrrvarion, I lay it down | 
as a rule, ſo far as theſe experiments can 
ſupport” a general maxim, that when buds 
are to be planted, it is beſt to allow them 
the whole thickneſs of the branch, however 
ſmall the piece may be. | 

I LAID theſe veces horizontally, with the 
bud uppermoſt; and the ſucceſs was as I 
have mentioned it may be worth trying 
what would be the effect with the pieces 
planted perpendicular or obliquely, to give 
the bud a different direction from what ir 
had in my pieces, | 

\Mancna 10, 1757, I took off 8 
thy branches of the couMOW WILLOW and 
the wHITE WILLOW: part of theſe I cut 
into lengths as the Poplar, with one bud 
in the center of each piece; and from the 
other part I cut out the. buds with a piece 
of the wood to each. I wiped the wound- 
ed parts of both dry, covered them with 
the dreſſing, and planted them in the ſame 
manner as the Poplar in all reſpects. 

Tu intent of this was to confirm the 
former experiment by other inſtances; and 
as 


tf | ; FA. 
| [671 rv 
es the whole point was to try whether this 
power was or was not in nature, I again 
choſe ſubjects the moſt likely to +3 
Tuts experiment anſwered exactly as the 
former: all the buds which had pieces of 
the entire branches grew; and mot of the 
others. It appeared plainly, that this power 
of producing trees and ſhrubs from ſhort 
pieces of theit branches, in each of which 
there is a bud, is not repugnant to nature, 
nor limited to one kind: and this ſhewed 
farther, that the obſervation made in the 
other inſtance reſpeting the manner of the 
operation is true, namely, that the way to 
ſucceed beſt, is not to cut the buds out of 
the branches, but to cut thro' the branches, 
and allow each an entire piece, tho' it be 
ever ſo ſhort, thr een 
Tussx were the experiments I made in 
the laſt Autumn, and the preſent Spring, in 
the propagation' of trees by buds z and I in- 
vite and requeſt all Gardeners to join with 
me in proſecuting theſe trials upon ſcarce 
and otherwiſe valuable kinds. 
- ALTHO' this practice be new, it is found - 
ed in the moſt plain manner on reaſon and 
the nature of things. There is no more 
wonder that a bud ſhould produce an entire 
plant, than that a ſeed ſhould grow. Each 
of theſe contains the rudiment of an entire 
plant of its kind, and there requires only a 
proper care in the culture to ſet it to grow. 
ing. 


5 1 * 

ing. We do not wonder that the liitie 
lumps upon the ſtalks of the Dentaria, the 
White Saxefrage, or the Scarlet Lilly, ſhould 
grow when put into the ground; and there 
is the ſame reaſon that theſe buds ſhould, 
for they contain, in the very ſame manner, 
the otiginals of future perfect plants. 
W do not enough regard the uniformity 
of nature; and it is thence our wonder riſes, 
But there is yer another inſtance in the 
ourſe of the Gardener's profeſſion, which 
agrees more exactly with the growth of the 
bud, than either rhe ſeed, or the little lump 
upon the ſtalk; this is the common claſs of 
bulbous roots. In all theſe what is called 
the bulb, is not a root, but a rudiment of 
a plant ſurrounded with a great many coats, 
or a thick ſubſtance, by way of defence 
from the injuries of the air. The roots of 
the plant are thoſe fibres which grow from 
ts baſe, The bulb is formed. every year, 
and a new one always ſucceeds that which 
had furniſhed the ſtalk and flower of the 
preceding ſeaſon. A bulb is an embryo 
plant, covered with films, and fleſny matter, 
formed under ground upon the bale of the 
root of a plant; a bud is an embryo ſhrub 
or tree, covered with films, and ſcalcs in 
he ſame manner, and formed in the free 
air upon the branches of the ſhrub. They 
are the very ſame in their nature and con- 
ſtruction, and in the end they arc to ſerve. 
| C2 - We 
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We. ſee; the-'bulb-ſhoot up a. perfet plant 
without ſurptize, why then ſhould we. won? 
der that the bud will have the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs} Cuſtom has made the one familiar to 
us; the other at preſent is new aud ſearce, 
there is no other difference, 

No THING could appear ſo lange; as 
the producing plants from cuttings, when 
Lauremberg firſt propoſed it to the world, 
yet what is now more familiar} The 
growth of. cuttings is of the ſame na- 
ture with this which is here propoled ; 
and there is reaſon to believe, that the 
propagation by ſingle buds will ſoon be 
as. common: and probably with proper 
care it will ſucceed as well in all other trees 
and ſhrubs which have buds of a proper 
kind, as in thoſe here inſtanced. Many 
trees and ſhrubs are deſtitute of buds. en- 
tirely ; indeed thoſe from the hotter, coun+ 
tries almoſt without exception; and in o- 
thers there are ſome buds which are deſti- 
ned to the production of ſome one part of 
the tree alone, not of the whole: there- 
fore they will not anſwer the purpoſe. 
The Alaternus and the Oleander, the com- 
mon Syringa, and the Tamarisk, the Savin 
and the Senſative Plant, are inſtances, a- 
mong many others, of trees and ſhrubs 
which have no buds at all, and therefore 
do not come within this courſe of propa- 
gation. The Alder has buds for leaves, 


which contain na rudiments of flowers, 
I aud 


£ 
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and therefore perfect plants could not be 

produced from them, | In the Poplar there 
are diſtinct buds for the flowers, and others 
for the leaves; therefore if the flower - bud 
were taken, no ſucceſs could be. expected. 
The Hazel has its buds, containing leaves 
and female flowers; the Pine and Fir male 
flowers and leaves together: how theſe buds 
would ſucceed, is. a ſubject of great curlo- 
ſity, and is worthy trial: but in general, 
the bud of a tree contains the rudiment of 
the perfect tree, and therefore a perfect 
tree may be produced from it. 

Tunis is the uſual condition of buds, and 
therefore in the generality of kinds, trees 
may be produced by this practice with great 
caſe, and in great abundance. , There is 
alſo, as I think, another very conſiderable 
advantage from this method, though the 
limited number of experiments I have nam- 
ed, docs not permit me to affirm it with 
all the certainty of the other facts. This 
is, that the- trees produced from buds, will 
naturally be handſomer and more vigorous 
than thoſe, raiſed ,any other way except 
from ſeeds: for in layers there is a great 
interruption of the courſe of the juices ; 
and in cuttings it is uncertain whence the 
principle of growth will begin to act, ſo 
that nature is diſturbed in her progreſs, and 
the juiccs reccive a check in their current 
either of thoſe ways; the effect of which 
4 in 
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in nature, we fee viainly in the growth ur 
the Pine; apple, and many ſuch inſtances; 
planted, the ſuc- 
ceeding tree riſes ſtraight from its natural 


fates, and there is no turn given to the 


ulces, nor any check in the growing. 
From the time the rudiment begins to 
grow, it continues growing; and while it 
Hes in the bud, it is as much at reſt as the 
plant in the "ſeed, till nature ſets it to 

ooting. Art does the ſame in this pro- 
ceſs, and the effect is no way different; the 
tree grows juſt as the ſhoot would have 
grown on the branch. So many buds as 
there are on a tree, ſo many perfect trees 
of the ſame kind may be produced if the 
Gardener takes care of them, for each is a 
young tree, and no other. 

At a certain diſtance from the root, the 
rudiments of leaves, inſtead of forming ſe- 
parate leaves, like thoſe below, coaleſce in 


their origin, and form a cup; and at the 


ſame time, and by the ſame power, what- 
ſoever it is, (for it is hidden from us in it- 
ſelf, tho' viſible in the effects) the rind and 
pith of the ſtalk, inſtead of continuing the 
growth in that form for the farther increaſe 
of the branch, break out into broad thin 
coloured parts and thready ſubſtances, and 
the reft of the parts of fructification: a 
flower is formed, and ſeeds follow: that is, 
the plant ceaſes ro grow in heighth and 

length 
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length of branches, for nature has given in 
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that reſpect a certain law to all; and where 
its parts ceaſe to extend themſelves in length, 
they terminate in the rudiment of a new | 
plant called a ſeed. 

Tunis is the courſe of unt em- 
tion. Now art taking its place, produ- 
ces from the ground that ſhoot, by plant - 
ing the bud, which in the common courſe 
of things would have been ſent from the 
ends of the branches. It would then have 
produced flowers and ſeeds when it had 
grown to a very ſmall length in this ſtate, 
becauſe the height of the ſtem, and the 
length of the branch whereon it grew, 
would have placed it at a due diſtance from 
the root: but when it is removed from this 


ſituation, and raiſed by planting the bud 


immediately i in the ground, inſtead of form- 
ing only a ſhort branch, it produces an en- 
tire tree, becauſe the rudiments of leaves 
will never coaleſce into a cup, nor will the 
rind and pith form flowers and ſced=veſlels 
until the allotted diſtance from the root is 
once obtained. 

Linn vs, who adopts from Loeffling this 
doctrine of the fate of buds, ſays, He will 
give a great addition to the ſcience, who 
ſhall Cay what it is that influences the extre- 
mities of the plant to burſt out into flowers, 
and to form ſeeds. If I may offer my hum - 
ble opinion, it is this: Natute has allotted to 
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| every:plant} a8 to every -animal, u ckrtüld 


growth or ſtature which it ſhould not ex- 
ceed; and the cauſe of difference in that 
ſtature in various plants the placed in oo 
roots. 

-'EyZRY root, I Imagine, has ſo wich 
power as is neceſſary to carry up a plant to 
a certain height: then it ceaſes q and there · 
fore there ends the immediate growth of 
the plant. When the branch can extend 
no farther, its parts all terminate; not ab- 
ruptly, for that is not the courſe of nature 
in any thing, but cach part, according to 
its kind, terminates in ſome one of the or- 
gans of the flower, and the reſult of all is 


a ſced z which being put into the ground, 


will again grow and extend itſelf, becauſe 


it gets a new root. 


Thx plant can grow no higher, becauſe 
its root can furniſh no more force for the 
aſcent of ſap; but the termination of the 
parts is by a ſeed, that is a rudiment, which 
muſt be put into the ground, and will then 

get new root, and therefore grow again. 
ART, and the practices of the Gardener, 
may interrupt and diſturb nature in theſe 
operations, and produce vegetable monſters ; 
but this appears to be her regular courſe z 
and thus it is that a bud, which if it had 
opened on the tree, would' have produced 
only a ſhort flowering branch, will, like the 
ſeed when planted. in the ground, grow 
to the height of the original tree: for the 
power 
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roman tent it gives, is ſufficient for | 
that pur n e OT TNT 
A RopT is required for this, becauſe ons 
ly the power of that organ can extend and 
Increaſe: the parts but nothing — 
wanting for roots, like the Polypes a 
certain worms; have power even when cut 
to pieces to reptoduce the ſeveral parts. 
FRoM theſe conſiderations may be under. 
ſtood all that appears wonderful in the pro» 
duction of plants from the bud, and eonſe- 
quently from their other parts: and we 
ſhall ſee that what appears to be production 
or propagation, from the parts in general, 
is the Amme thing under another form: and 
that the raiſing plants by cuttings; is another 
way of operating by the bud, though not 
ſo regulatly. If this be proved, it is cers 
tain that the taking a bud itſelf will be 
ptefetable to the ſetting it loaded with a 
part of a branch, The rudiment of a root 
will ſtrike more readily, when the bud 
wherein it is contained is placed immediates 
ly in the ground and the courſe of the ſap 
will be plainer, ſhorter, and eaſier, than 
hen it is to run through a long though 
ſeleſs branch. This is in ſome degree re- 
lucing the Gardener's art to its principleg yz 
nd we ſhall always ſucceed the better, als 
more perfectly theſe are rſtood, / 
IF it be true, according ty theſe remarks, 
that a bud is nearly of 3 nature of a — 
a there 
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there can be no doubt of its ſucceeding the 
better, the nearcr we bring its management 
to the ſeed culture. Indeed there is in na- 
ture ſomething like an inſtance of it in the 
| can 4 Biſtort. This produces bulbs upon 
the ſtalk, which are a kind of buds; and 
theſ uſually fall off, and take root; but 
ſometimes they will ſhoot upon the ſtalk? 


In the firſt caſe they produce perfect plants 


of the ſame kind, but in the latter always 
poor, Irregular, and an ones 


CHAP. III. 


of the lia of currinos with thie 
1 cement. f 


7 N G ſeen the good effect of this 
dreſſing upon the wounded part of 
theſe pleces 1 branches 3 that it certainly 
— their rotting in the ground, and 

that means gave nature time to operate 
is the upper part of the branch; I reſolved 
to try its effect upon ſome cutting of thoſe 
tender exoticks, which are found common» 
ly to fail. It appeared to me, that the 
only cauſe of this, was the rotting of the 
lower part of the cutting; and conſe- 
quently, that if this dreſſing could prevent 
that, it would ſecure the growth of the 
ſnoot. | 

| Mx. 
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1 Ma. A l. R, da, his . pichs⸗ 
nary, ſays, Some have aſſerted the Coffee- 
tree would — from, guttings; but. 
<« that in all the different trials he had, 
« made, he never could obtain one plant 
«, that way. No body will doubt this au-, 
thor's experience, or that he knew, how to; 
manage. his; cuttings perfealy well; for this 
reaſon I fixed upon the Coffee- tree for the | 
kind l ſhould firſt, try in my new way. | 
\ .NovBMBER the thitd, 1757, I took. of 
omecuttings of the Coffee · ttee in the uſual 
way; I wiped the wounded parts very dry, 
and dreſſed them with ſome of rhe cement 
juſt melted ſo as to run. I planted, thele 
cuttings in pots in the common way, and 
ſet the pots up to the den in the bark · bed 
in the love. Ft {1 I» 1 4 
As this. was a polnt of Importance, as 
well as curioſity, I did not think it juſt to 
risk the whole upon one trial 4 therefore, 
Novxunkx the 28th, I took off ſome 
more cuttings from a Coffee- tree, - dreſſed 
them with the ſame care, and planted them 
in the ſame manner in pots, plunging: 306m 
into the bark-bed in the ſtove. 
APRIL, 20, I examined theſe cuttings, 
and found: they were in a very men 
dition. Ti 2 
MAx 16, L — examined. them, and 
they had ſhot ſix inches e and had 
got "OO good roots. | | 
9 2 | On 


41 


45 5 'Y 
or de tem of Diotuth I took off 
fome Mips of the "Cofſee«tree, wiped rhe 
 wounnded' part; and dreſſed them With ee, 
ment. I platted theſe in the ſame munnet 
2 the cuttings, and give them the ſame 
they '' ſucceeded u well, but not at 
at 41 iter than the cuttings. They MF ene 
fliſtied very good and teal plants. 
From theſe expetiments it appears; thee 
thoſe tender and precious ſlitubs and trees, 
which Will not grow in the common way 
from cuttings, may be brought to ſucceed 
in this manner: and rhis is a ve confider« 
able uſe of the dreſſing here de W (; 
is a ' nice and diffleult article to hit the 
right ingredients/and-juſt proportions : ma- 
iy have failed in varions operations, who 
uſed ſuch mixtures as were ill made up 
but outs will certainly anſwer this and the 
forniet purpoſes, as well 4s many others, to 
be named hereafter. 
Tur this effect of the dreſſing port the 
Rafe of tender plants, might be con- 
or refuted by mote inſtances; | 
$a — un 17, 1 took off ſome — of 
the Orange and Lemon tees in the com- 
mon method uſed in cutting: I wiped the 
raw ends very dry, and grelle them with 
the cement, 1 planted theſe in pots, and 
bangt them in the bark bed ini the ſtove. 
Mar 28, I eramined them, and found 
they had beg gun to ſhoof: D 
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26; had or fotth 
1 and 815 tdoti. 

Apart, 6, tc confirm" kate Rice by 4 
other leſtines, I tobk off e cattitig of 
the 3 Serge vped iy 
wounded covered ther 
with the teſfink latited them In 


fo plunged the the batk-bed in 
ve. 
Mar 29, 1 bithibitied theſe: they had at 


done very well! every cutting had ſhot 
fix tw and they had all got very goott 


ArRtt 12, 1958, 1 rob off ſome cut 
tings of the Coffee-rree, wiped the raw part 
dry, and covered it carefully with che dreÞ 
ſlag; 1 then planted them im pots, and 
plunged them in rhe bark- bed in the ſtove. 

M 30, 1 examined the pots; I found 

ty one of the cuttings had formed a 
5 and thriving plant: they hack ſhot 
inches in length, and had got good 


roots, 
timents ſhew; that the dreſ- 


Taxzse expe 
fing agrees equally well with' the genera- 
Hry of plants, preſervitig the lower part 
from decay, and by that micatis giving na- 
ture an uninterrupted courſe for the ndu- 
riſnment of the ſhoot above, and time to 
fend out roots ftom the part below in 
the ſame manner; for when noutiſhment is 
received, and the Vegetative principle is 

unim- 


e 


* "wh 1 
| y | paired, ae ; roots. from dhe 
— the ſurface, 1 ae as thg, 
lending out of branches from above. 
Ir is plain this 1 of the dteſſing ay, 
be of great benefit, ſince. it will cauſe, m 
plants to ſuccced hy cuttings, which woul, 
not gtherwiſe do. that way at alf; and wil 
make others.: ſucceed freely and generally, 
which without this aſſiſtance would anſwer, 
but ſeldom, and at the beſt but poprly, The 
preventing the decay of the bottom of the 
cutting, is the great article; for when that 
rots, it deſtroys the whole. The decay 
this, is like a moxtification in animal bo- 
dies, as ſoon, as; it has ſcizcd, the part, it, 
ſpreads and infects, and deſtroys all. 
Tuts decay in cuttings, is occaſioned by 
the moiſture of the ground which affects 
the raw part; but if that be guarded from 
the miſchief, nature does all the reſt, The 
Gardener need only prevent the decay of 
the cutting, the growth will follow with» 
r 
Zur though the effect of the dreſſing for 
this purpoſe is general, it is not univerſal: 
though it will anſwer with moſt plants, it 
will not do with all. This I have found by 
the like experiments, and it becomes me to 
acknowledge it: phyſicians have done the 
world as much ſervice by giving account 
of diſeaſes wherein remedies failed, as o 


e they ſucceeded; and I would 
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not ſetye this-cauſe; eren erb where 
ir falle. 

+ APRIL'29; Þ tried Fo on * Senfieive 
plant. I took off ſome cuttings with great 
caution, being ſenſible how difficult it would 
be to make them ſucceed ; 4 0 0a were 
ready with excellent mould, an 

ſing on the fire: I wiped the raw ende 27 
covered them carefully with the cement, 
and planting them with all poſſible care, - 
W plunged the. pots into the bark-bed in the 
Witove. They all dies. 

. Wund to make another trial, whe i 
might be ſure wherein this method failed, as 
well as where it ſucceeded, on the 28th of 
Mar I dreſſed another parcel of cuttings of 
the Senſitive plant in the ſame manner, 
uſing, if poſſible, more caution than at firſt, 
that they might have every poſſible adyan- 
tage, JuLY 29, I examined the pots, and 
theſe were alſo all cntirely dead. | 

In experiments on raiſing the Senſitive 
plant by cuttings, therefore this method 
fails; but it is the only plant on which J 
have hitherto found it ineffectual. 

Ir is plain therefore, that the uſe of this 
method will be extremely beneficial, not 
only for the raiſing plants from buds, but 
alſo from cuttings, -- That ſtrange'writer A- 
gricola, who firſt propoſed this kind of pro- 
pagation, has diſgraced his work by many 
falſhoods ; and” for that reaſon, what was 

true 
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neither had he the ſecret of a good. cement, 
not the great advantages of ſtoves : ſo that 
while; on the one hand, he has ventured to 
aſſert much more than is true, on tha other 
he had not qppottunlities af: ne all 
that caul be done by it. 

Tua author has aſſerted that trees may 
be produnds fit leaves, He ſays, the ten- 
2 patt between the ribs decays, and the 

fibrcs graw' up into hranehcs: he — 

iven relations, and figures of Qrange 
on trees, and many others, 'which he 
 fays he raiſed in this manner. I 
was little prabability of truth in theſe ac- 
counts, yet being upon the ſubjcct, I te- 
ſolved to give this alfo a fait trial, uſing an 
ſome leaves of each kind the cement — di- 
reis, and on others my own. The reſult 
wy be "Ru in the following ene 
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Exermntanrs on Lans 105 


VEMBER 3. 17 57. 1 picked fout 40. 
zen healthy leaves of the common 
L I took them carefully from the tree 
with no buds joining to them : I ſmoothed 
the cad when they were pulled off with a 


ſharp: knife, wiped it dry, covered it with 
the s, and thus * ** 


17 
1 planted them in four middle - ſued gatden- 
pte, one dosen in each. Two of theſe 
were expoſed to the air, the one under 3 
h wall; the other without that ſhelter, 
both ſet up to the rim in mould; a 
l ſer is the green-honſe; and the fourth 
dc 1 plunged in the bark- bed in the ſtove. 
This laſt place was choſen to promote the 
zooting of the fibres, nothing having {6 | 
reat power for that | 
Tnar the determination of this point 
ight not reſt upon one ſet of experiments 
ade at only one ſeaſon, APRIL 12, 1758, 
took off two dozen more leaves of Laurel, 
ith the ſame” precaution : I dreſſed them 
the ſame manner, and * them in 
ſhady border. | 
May 29, 1758; I took off a third parcel 
— leaves, and dreffing them as the 
, planted them alfo in a ſhady border. 
Ar the ſame time 1 examined thoſe of 
kc NoveEMBER planting, and found them 
| dead in all ſituations. 
APRIL 19, I took off ſome healthy leaves 
Orange and Lemon trees; cut the raw 
ds ſmooth, wiped them dry, covered them 
ith the cement, and planted them with all 
dſſible care in pots of good mould, and 
unged them in the bark-bed in the ſtove. 
FROM time to time I gave theſe all 


diltble advantages for FEY theit 
owth. 


E May 


. 1267] 
May 29. Jeramined them; they were 
0 dead, withour any nme 
res. | MYT 3 WRAP 
Mar 30, I ſelected n parcel, pre- 
pared and planted them with the ſame care, 
and gave them all. the poſlible EY 
for growth. 4 3 
 JuLY-29, L excited; them, and found 
them all dead; no one having made any 
attempt to ſhoot out any fibres. 
IuAx this might not reſt: upon one ſpe- 
cies in the ſtove, I determined to try yu 
the Coffee-tree. 
__ _ Arr1L. 27, I took off ſome very» tink 
and freſh leaves from a healthy Coffec-tree, 
ſmoothed the raw ends, covered them with 
cement, and planted them in — I et 
theſe in the bark-bed in the ſtove, gave 
them all the ſame advantages with the others 
and on ſearching them, Mar 30, I found 
them all dead. 

DuRinG the courſe of this experiment, 
on the 16th of May I took off another 
parcel of the Coffee · leaves, dreſſed them with 
the ſame care, and planted them in the 

ſame manner. 

' Juns 27, I examined them, and found 
them all dead, 

Ax this time the Laurel-leaves of the ſe 
veral Spring plantations remained in the 
ground; and I beſtowed on them the com- 
mon care, being determined to omit no- 
thing 
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al 
thing: that might give fair play to the expe- 
rimcat; nor to take up any leaf cill it 
ſhould be evidently. dead. 
 Avcusr-26;12758, 1 examined carefully 
thoſe leaves which had been planted in 
APRIL; Mar, and JUNE, removing the 
mould a little from them. It is certain 
ſome of them have ſhot a few fibres from 
the lower part of the foot ſtalk. What 
will be the reſult, is impoſſible to ay; the 


proſpect of ſueceſs is ver — bur: the 
uation? 1s not y deci 
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* eee of TaRES by parts of 
be Roors. "PW 


PROM the f G. of the method of pro- 
* 1785 11 pieces of the branches 
of trees, it is natural to conccive that ſmal- 
le wh larger pieces of the roots will anſwer 
No Wand the. ſame author who has 
— of the laſt experiment, ling truth 
with falſhood, has, 5 alſo this. 
REASON is very Mig on the ſide of the 
experiment. e ſee that roots, wherever 
they reach the ſurface of the ground, ſhoot 
up into young trees; and we find, by ma- 
nifold experience and obſeryation, that the 
difference between roots and branches, is 
little more in nature, than that the one are 


E 2 buried 
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11 bet 
buried under ground, the other kept ab 
ir. This new method of tion d 
pends upon one principle, namely, that the 
tudiments of new plants axe lodged” i all 
tts of the old, and ate ready to gtow 
om them to perfettlon, henever te 
have proper advantages. Therefbte it ſhould 
appear to reaſon, that if a piece of a Yoo! 
can be kept from deeaying in the earth, t 
wil! produce one og more new plants,. Tue 
I propoſed to try by the following exper. 
ment: eee deen en en eee 
Novxxnxx 3, 1757, I raiſed carefully by 
opening the ground, a large horizontal root 
of the WILLOW-LEAVZD BUCKTHORN. | 
trimmed: off all the ſide ſhoots3 und cutting 
the two ends (ſmooth; wiped them perfeRly 
dry, and covered them with the dreſſin 
61! over the raw party's not only the t. 
end, but the ſeveral places Ad from Hence 
1 hach cut the ſide hots und large fibres! 1 
opened u ttench ln A bed inthe nfiffery lo 
enough to receive the Whole pieces und! 
it in hortzontilly, und“ covered It an nen 
deep with motil #7 "raiſing a't] over it, 
but keeping the ple "On! a level With the 
ref ofthe Bed! ee 9.07 eee 
APRIL 12, Lamine Thie ground, and 
found a great many ſhoots' riſing up et if. 
ferent diftanges from the whole" hgth' of 
the root. I Ui." 190! 1111299 29051-3146 
r 93 1043 eth (414360 i om n 
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Jions 27, 1 too! 


t 29 1 
Ani 30, many of the ſhoots haye got 
fix —_ ny” OY OR 
os. ri , 7 

Mar 20, - ſeverat-of this deo 400 u. fbr 
long, and r to mane Mer N 
ine plants. Wen 10 
up the entire- -root, und 
cut it into as many pieces as there Were 
good ſhoots : thus every young plant had 
a piece of the large root for its baſe, and 
a multitude of mall fibres newly ſhots, 
I wine the two raw ends of every 
lece, covered them carefully with the 
relling, and juſt trimmed the n 
of the new fibres, 

I planted them in a ſhatly border in the 
nurſery, and occaſionally watered them, 1 
have ſo many fine plants, Theſe ſcemed In 
danger at the firſt removal, and 1 believe; it 
would be better hereafter, when plants are 
thus raiſed, to let them ſtand till — next 
Spring before they are moved, x 

To try whether the roots of trees Would 
not produce 'new ſhoots as well whet! cut 
to pieces, as in the entire | 

- NovsMBER/3, the ſame day with the firſt 
experiment, I took up another root! of the 
ſame ſhrub, and cut it | into pieces of two 
or three inches in length; 1 ſmoothed the 
raw ends of each plece, took off the ſide 
ſhoots, and covered the two raw ends, and 
al the ſmall wounds made by taking he 

the 


. 
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the fibres with: the dreſſing. I planted 
them, at the ſame time, with the entire root 
in the nutſery, and gave them the pr 
The ſueceſi "was the fame 
Jun the 28th, they had along one 
ot more new plants. I took them up, 1 — 
off all but the beſt ſhoot, and planted them 
in the nutſery, where they are now growing. 
That this experiment might not reſt upon 
one trial, or ſeem appropriated only to one 

lantz one the ſame day, 3 NO VEM IIR 1-757, 
i took up two roots of a Virginian Acacia 
Which — in good health, and could 
them without danger. One of theſe 1 — 
ſed entire, the other I cut into pleces of 
two or three inches long; and covering all 
the wounds with the cement, I planted 
them in the ame manner as the others, in 
an open part of the nurſery, laying them 
lengthwiſe in a ſhallow trench, and cover- 
ing them an inch with mould. 

In froſty weather l threw a little peas- 

haulm over the ground. 
Arni 24, I examincd-the ground, and 
found young plants riſing from almoſt all 
the ſmall pieces of the root, and a great 
many from the: entire; one, 

Mar 20, I had from theſe roots a great 
many fine plants of a foot or more in 
height, 60 
_ June 27, L took up the large root, and 
cut it into as many pieces as there were 
good 
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good plants: 1 wiped theſe dry at the ends, 
and covering them with cement, planted 
them out in the nurſery, They ſucceed 
vety well z but requlted este at firſt, It 


will be beſt to let theſe plants all Rand til! 


the next Spring before they are removed. 

To try whether the root would ſucceed. 
beſt naked, or with the fibres about it, the 
ſame day, NoyeMBRR 3, 1757, I planted a 
root of the Sallow-thorn, and another of 
the Virginian Acacia with their fibres. Theſe 
are no hindrance, and they appear to me to 
be an advantage. The great point Is ſecu- 
ring the root from decaying at the two 
wounded ends; for If that 
perfectly, nature will do all the reſt, 


Tus preſſing down the mould about the 


root when firſt planted, is a very neceſſary 
caution'; and in the courſe of the experl- 
ment, the place muſt be kept moiſt with 
due waterings, According to the more or 
leſs hardy nature of the ſhrub, the root will 
require more or leſs ſhelter and defence in 
winter; and with this management there is 


no doubt of perfect ſucceſs, 


Ar the ſame time that I made theſe ex- 
periments on the roots of European and 
American ornamental ſhrubs, I was deter- 
mined to try it alſo on fruit-trees. | 

NoveMBER 3, 1757, I took up two long 
pieces of the ſpreading roots of an Apple- 
tree, beginning at ſome diſtance — the 
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det: beet Ut alony 
that 1 might. get up the extreme pare: of (the 
tocts, 5 5 their mall diviſtons. One r 


theſe I cut ino lengths, end the Llefe 
rdcire, not culiting off the ſide or f- 
bres-feom either, I ſmoothed the wounded 


rnds/with a arp kale and covered them 
perfectly with ah dreſſing or cement juſt 
made arm. 
1 1. a trench la a bed of the nurſery, 
hk and laid them in, covering them an inch 
8 over the upper part, with, mould preſſed 
well down in every part about them. I ab 
9 tawed theſe the ſame, cate a8 in the fore 
mer inſtances, and they ſucceeded as well. 
Arni , 1758, I examined the ground 4 
ſevetal young plants appeared both from 
the entire. roots and the pieces. 

Mar ze, 1758, many of the new plants 
had.ſhor a foot high, and war very vigo· = 
rous-and promiſing, --- f 

Jour 27; :I took up. che are root, cut 
it imo as many pieces as there were good 
plants: and wiping their raw ends dry, co» | 
vered them with cement, and n them 2 
our in the nurſery. 4 * 2 
| Inner prove very good plants. 1190 
1 In pieces of the root planted: at the 
i ſame time facgeededalſs: very well; and 
Having been yogi into the nen 
are now good Panty; 
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Ar the ſame time, er tsct 37 1977, 
took up two handſome pieces of the root 
f 4 Pear tree; and managed them in the 
me manner exactly, as thoſe of the Apple: 
ree in the former inſtance. © They were 
lanted in the ſame manner, and had the 
me ſucceſs. That which had been laid 
Wn the ground entire, I cut in JuLyY into as 
Wnany pieces as there were plants upon 
We, and the others 1 trimmed of all Aves 
ut one to each. The wounded parts I 
Wvipcd dry, and covered with cement, and 

planted them in the nurſery with the com- 
on care, they ate all now thriving plants. 
UW THar this experiment, which may be uſe- 
ut ro Nurſerymen, and all who defire to 
Waiſc a great number of plants, might not 
Welt upon ſo few kinds, I extended it at 
e 2 time to ſeveral other trees and 
rubs. 
= NovemMBER 4, 1757, I cut off ſome bots 

df the Elm, the Oak, the Cherry, the Plumb- 
ree, the common White-thorn, and the 
latanus : ſome of theſe 1 planted in the 
whole lengths, and others in each kind I 
t into ſhort pieces, covering with cement 
e wounded parts, and planting them in 
e ſame manner as thoſe before mentioned, 
nd the ſucceſs was alſo the ſame. 

APRIL 30, I examined the ground, and 
ound they had all ſent up vigorous ſhoots. 
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Mar, 26, moſt of them had ſhot a ſoot 
or more in length, and were very promiſing 
plants. Theſe I treated in the ſame mannet 
as the preceding; and as many of them as [1 


r to preſerve, are now fine plants. 


Zu M of opinion, however, in regard of 
theſe s well as the others, that if they had 


been ſuffered to remain till the next Spring 


before they were removed, they would have 
done better, and with leſs trouble. 5 


CHAP. VI. 
Of PROPAGATION by large BRAN cuks. | 


T ſame kind of reaſoning, which 
led us to believe that the roots, or 
pieces of roots, would raiſe young plants, 
being very naturally extended to the bran- 
ches, I was determined to try what would 
be.the ſucceſs upon experience. The diffe- 


rence between roots and branches being 


very little, the ſame method may be uſed 
for one as for the other. 

- NOVEMBER 12,1757, I took off a branch 
of an apple- tree, and rubbed away ſo many 


of the buds, as to leave them only at three 


inches diſtance, or thereabout, and as much 
as could be all on one ſide of the branch. 
I ſmoothed the end, wiped it dry, and co- 
vered it with the cement, as alſo the places 
where the buds had been rubbed off. Thus 

pre- 


„ 
prepared, 1 laid the branch in a trench 
opened in the nurſery, in a bed of good 


Fr Would; and covered it an inch; 1 hs 
1 mould very well about it. 
Ai 27, 1758, 1 examined the rout) 
8 Wand found a grear many very ne; — | 
ad | 


oming up. 

May 26, they had ſhot fix or eight in- 
ches, and got good roots. | 

Jour the 12th, the plants bein all very 
vigorous, I took up the branch, cut it into 
as many lengths as there were plants, co- 
vered both ends with cement, and planted 
theſe in a ſhady bed in the nurſery. | 
UNE 3O, I examined the plants, by re- 
: moving a little of the mould, and found 
they had got freſñ root. They ſucceed 
very well; but probably would have done 


S, 
1- WF yct better, if left in the ground with the 
d entire branch till the. ſucceeding Sprin 


Ar the ſame time that I began theſe 
laſt experiments on the Apple-tree, tried 
alſo the Pear. i 

"NoveMBER 12, 175%, I cut off a hand- 
ſome btanch of a Pear- tree, rubbed off a part 


1y WM of che buds, and ſmoothing the wounded 
ee end with a ſharp knife, 1 covered it with 
ch the cement, as alſo the places where the 
h. ¶ buds were rabbed off. 1 planted this in the 


ſame manner as the Gee and with the 
fame: ſucceſs, 
ITN & 438 # : 
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5 1 
a took up the branch, cut It 
into as many lengths as. thete ere good 
ſhoots, and planted them out in the aut» 
ſery, cementing firſt the two ed 
ende. They are all now Miss and are 
thriving plants. 

I To extend this experiment to other kings 
of ſhrubs and trees, I made choice of the 
Sallow Thorn, Elm, and the Virginian 
Acacia. The reſult was different; and 1 
ſhall give it ſeparately... 

NoveMBER 9, 1757, J cut off ; a branch 
of the Sallow Thorn, or Sea Buckthorn, 
rubbed off a part of the buds, ſmoothed the 
wounded end with a ſharp knife, and co- 
vered that part, and the places where the 
buds had been, with melted. cement, I 
- planted this in a trench in the nurſery, . in 

a bed of good mould, as the others. 
Anz 7. (veral very $00, Haney ap» 
pearcd. 9 

Mar 20, I cut the branch into ſeveral 
| pieces, each having a good ſhoot 3 and co- 
vering the two wounded ends with cement, 
planted them in another bed. The ase a 
now good and healthy plants. 

APRIL 20, 1758, I cut off in the, lam 
manner ſome branches of-an Elm- tree, and 


planted them with the ſame caution in 4 
ſhady border of the nurſery. 


Jpxx 29, 1 examined the ground: they 
had all taken root, and there were a great 


many good ſhoots from them. | No- 


, 
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: and covered it with melted. cement, 
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- NOVEMBER: 15, 1757. 10 cut off a good 
branch of the Virginen Acacia, ſmoothed 
off tho wounded end, wiped it — 


planted this in the ame manner, and wih 
the ſame care as the other, covering the 
ground in froſts with dun. and re- 
moving it when milder. 

APRIL 30, I-cxamined the ground 3 no- 
ching was {cen coming up; but on remov- 
ing a little of the mould, thesbranch ap» 


peared to be alive, 
again : the branch 


Joux 2d, I examined it 
was quite dead, and there had been no * 
pearance of any ſhoot from it. 

Tais method by the branches of trees, 
is but a different way of railing by the 
bud, but we ſee it is not univerſal ; though - 
it will ſuccced with the far greater part of 
plants, The Gardener may underſtand by 
this, that when he would try a new method 
of any kind whatſoever, he ſhould: got li- 
mit his experiments to one ſort of plants, 
nor be diſcouraged at their failing in one 
ſpecies. It is plain, that the ſame method 
may be ſucceſsful in one mess which 
fails | in others. 
As to the branches and pieces of branches 
laid horizontally in the ground, they will 
thus produce plants of a good kind ſo will 
MN 87. time pieces, of them, cut to a proper 

U 15:16 5 ri Þ "—_ 
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1 from rotting 
ed: arts, and placed iH un erect poſition. 
ARUARV 6, 1758, — 


6 an Apple- tree a foot long, and took a piece 


of the old wood with them, I ſmoothed 
the raw parts, covered them with cement, 
and planted them in a bed in the nurſery, 


at ſix inches diſtance, leaving only an inch 
of the ſhoot above the ground. 1 gave 


them the common advantages of new plant- 
ed things, und watered the bed at times. 
May 27, I examined theſe; they had all 


ſucceeded perfectly well; they had taken 


good root, and * about ſix inches in 
height. 7 1 


MARCH 7, 1758, 1 bse the expe- 


riment upon ſome ſhoots of the Pear-ttee. 
I cut thele off, in the ſame manner, at about 
a foot long, and took a piece of the old 
wood with each. I ſmoothed the ends, co- 
yered them with the cement, and planted 
them in the ſame manner in A bed in the 
nurſery. * 01 

Max 26, I examined — they bad all 


ſhot about ſix inches in length, and had 


got very good roots. They are now ſo 
many very fine plants. 8 a 
ITnar this experiment might not be li- 
mited to the fruit kinds, I choſe the com- 
mon Elm for another inſtance. . 
FEBRUARY 6, 1758, I cut ſome den 
of the Elm in the ſame manner, with a 
piece 


in the wende. 2 
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piece of the old wood to cach : I ſmoothed 
the raw ends, and covered them with ce- 
ment, and planred them exactly as the o- 
thers, in a bed in the nurſery... .. 

Mar 27, I examined the ground, and 
found they had all ſhot five or ſix inches in 
height, and were ſtout and flouriſhing Plants, 
having all good roots. 

TH1s tends to confirm the general FA 
trine upon which theſe 9 were 
all eſtabliſhed; which is, that any part of a 
tree which can be preſerved. n rotting 
when in the neden will ſend up a new 
plant of the fame kind; and that the dan- 
ger of decay is not in any of the parts co- 
vered with the bark, but only in thoſe 


which have been new wounded. It appears 
that the cement or dreſſing here dlrected, 


will preſerve thoſe parts; ita therefore that 
by its means trees and ſhrubs may be pro- 
duced from all their parts 

I sRALL cloſe this little work, by a me- 
thod not altogether of the ſame kind with 
theſe; but as it will ſucceed it ſeveral 


not be unworthy of the notice of Gar- 
deners. 


CHAP, 


caſes, where the common ways fail, ir may - 
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＋ raiſes new pläßt from e 
>, thoſe kinds, "which will not take as 
layers, ot grow. from cuttings, I uſe this 
method: 1 ay open the earth. over one of 
the roots of a thriving. tree, df half an inch 
diameter, or more, accofding to the nature 
and growth of the tree: ig {mall and ten- 
der trees, ſmaller roots will do, I raiſe this 
out of the ground, cutting it two-thirds 
through, 2 trim off all the fide fibres for 

ſu or eight inches of the root: then 


I dreſs all the wounded parts, with the ce- 
ment juſt warmed, and keep the wounded 


Part of the root for about five inches length 
nick. of the aud, ſupporting it by a forked 


; IL it has the adyantage of its own. 


growth of the. tree, all the time that it is 
thus kept up above the ground. It has been 


ſaid before, that the branches and roots of 


trees differ in nature no other way, than as 


the ane are under ground, and the other in 
the open air; and therefore this part of « 
root being raiſed into the air, what grows 


from it will be of the nature of a branch or 
| ſhoot, 
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. The Spring he * 
doing chi: anct if du 
uſed, it Will always ſucceed. IT N. 
young ſhoote produced from the part u,Hj 
n the air. Theſe ſtand tit the. | 
Spring to be well eſtahliſned, 'andathey | 
chef n — 
y ſucceed. ichn ** 
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I 7 — raiſed in this rt plantefor! * 
Double Oleander, the Cotton⸗tree, ane 
ſeveral other; kinds, the maſt difficult to i 


raiſed. by the uſual bds:of culture. 
Tuus have L laid gown what experience. 8 

$ ſhewn me, upon frequent and 
ls, relating to the methods gropoled: by . 
rs, and uſed in my own practice, For 
ling valuable-tree Nad 1 be and in 
expeditious method s and I hope my 
other Gardeners will fd the advantage. = 
ey may indeed do much more; for tho 

e experiments I have made amount to ſe- 

ral hundreds, yet thy Have been limited 
only a few ſpecies out of that almoſt in- 
ite variety nature has thrown before us. 
heſe experiments may be eaſily repeated, 
theſe kinds, and new ones may be made 
don the ſame principles. Perhaps alſo 
ze few I have made unſucceſbfully, may, 


the hands of ſome others, be crowned 
_ ſucceſs, for. nature is very various 
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a Wd the event of experiments frequently de- 
V's nds upon little NT in particular 
Mt cales 
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